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OLD SUSSEX FARM LEASES. 
BY ERNEST STRAKER, F.S.A. 

The writer has had the opportunity recently of examining 
a considerable number of farm leases of the Sussex estates of 
the Earls and Dukes of Dorset, preserved at Knole, as well 
as the full text of the Buckhurst Terrier of 1598. 

It may be of interest to cull from the verbose legal language 
of these documents the terms and conditions on which land 
was let from 1598 until well on in the 18th century. 

Up to the time of the Commonwealth the date, which was 
always the commencing words of the lease, was expressed in 
regnal years only. Under the Parliament only the canonical 
year was used, but after the Restoration both the regnal yea: 
and that ‘‘ according to the Church of England ’’ was stated 

The term of the lease was usually 21 years from the preceding 
Michaelmas. The rent was to be paid at Lady Day and 
Michaelmas, or within 40 days, in equal portions. More often 
than not the tenant had to provide at a fixed date in the 
autumn from one to eight “‘ fatt capons alive '’ or a composition 
at the rate of Is. 6d. per capon. By the middle of the 17th 
century geese were often substituted for capons, at the same 
rate. In one instance (1609) the tribute was two turkeys. 

‘he place of payment and delivery of the capons was 
specified, Lewes Priory or Buckhurst House, even after the 
latter had gone to ruin and the seat removed to Knole. 

A curious example of food rents is contained in a lease of 
1570 of a rabbit warren on ‘Telscombe Down. After stating 
the terms it goes on to say ‘‘ If the Lord be disposed to have 
the rent of {6.15.0 to be paid in provision of conies for a 
year or more, and to signify the same in writing, the tenant, 
John Yonge, is to deliver at Buckhurst House and the Priory 
of Lewes 45 dozen of good and sweet conies, well killed, part 
one week and part another week, and so weekly in such manner 
and form as Lord Buckhurst appoints.’’ If more than 45 
dozen were required, the price was to be 2s. per dozen. 

By 1717, when large numbers of rabbits were purchased, 
the price had risen to rod. each at Knole, but these may not 
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have come from Telscombe. Such quantities may well have 
given rise to the jingle :— 

Rabbits hot, rabbits cold, 

Rabbits young, rabbits old, 

Rabbits tender, rabbits tough, 

Thank the Lord, we’ve had enough. 

At Milton, where there were dovehouses, the tenant had to 
deliver in 1582 between Easter and All Saints 20 dozen of 
good and sweet pigeons to Lord Buckhurst’s dwelling at 
Southover, Lewes. 

In Bexhill a remnant of feudal services survived, the tenant 
of Forty Pounds Cant in 1674 was bound to do one day’s 
work with his wagon, and at Smith’s Farm in 1676 the tenant 
had to bring ‘‘ for one whole day in every year, two wagons 
and four yoke of oxen in each, with their servants.”’ 

The following clause was embodied in practically every 
lease, and in the Buckhurst Terrier of 1598, from which 
doubtless it was copied, it applied to almost every holding 
however small. 

‘Except all woods, underwoods and trees, all Myne and 
Mynes and Quarries of stone with free ingres, egres and regress 
at all reasonable and convenient times in the year, as well 
for the cutting down, cording and coaling and carrying away 
of the said woods, underwoods and trees as also for the digging, 
drawing and carrying away of the said myne and stone. 
And also reserved all Hawking, Hunting, fishing and fowling 
in and upon the same.”’ 

When the ironworks were flourishing this must have 
provided a considerable revenue to the Lord over and above 
the farm rents. 

In Worth the wording was ‘‘ mines of ore and sea-cole.”’ 

When the copses were felled the tenant had to keep his 
cattle out of them for the first few years. 

The tenant was bound to keep the premises, fences, hedges, 
etc., in good repair and in order that this might be done and 
for the repair of his implements was allowed to cut on the 
farm the necessary timber, under the names of “‘ hedge boot, 
post boot, barr boot, pale boot, gate boot, stake boot,” and 
for his implements ‘‘ wain boot, cart boot and plow boot, also 
fire boot.” 

These ‘‘ boots’ could be cut from the hedgerows and their 
‘ spring ’’ under the supervision of the landlord’s wood reeve, 
or if not assigned by him after due notice the tenant might 
cut it where it might be best spared without wilful waste, 
but if trees were felled they had to be replaced by strong 
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young oaks, ashes or beeches. In two cases in the south, 
ash and elm were the trees specified. 

If the timber on the farm did not suffice, wood could be 
purchased from the Lord at specified rates within a convenient 
distance. 

Where the farm formed aseparate and isolated manor aclause 
such as the following (as at Milton 1660) was inserted :— 

Tenant ‘‘ to provide sufficient and convenient horsemeat, 
men’s meat and lodging for the steward and for 6 men and 
6 horses which shall come to keep the Courts, for 2 nights 


and 2 days twice in every year.”’ The numbers varied. 
After the Revolution of 1688 distinct changes in the wording 
appear. 


The leases were ‘‘ double stamped according to the late 
Acte of Parliament’’ (of June, 1694), and after the usual 
condition that the tenant paid “‘ Scotts, lotts, taxes, duties 
and impositions ’’ it was agreed that Sackville College dues 
and “‘ public and extraordinary taxes to the King’s Majesty 
which may be charged by Acts of Parliament ’’ were to be 
borne by the Lord, and deducted from the rent. 

The restrictions on cultivation became more onerous. It 
was often laid down that not more than a certain number of 
acres were to be plowed. It was forbidden to “ plow, sow, 
denshire or break up” pasture, under heavy penalties. 
Denshiring (from Devonshiring) meant burning the turf or 
stubble, and spreading the ashes, hence the frequent field-name 
“ Dencher Field.’’ During the last two years of the tenancy 
oats might not be sown, and occasionally meadows might not 
be mowed, the sown area was limited, and lime had to be 
laid on the portion that was sown, three loads to the acre. 
In one case the tenant had to lime ‘‘ according to the custom 
of the coyntry with two cartloads of well-burnt lime on every 
acre ’’ during the whole tenancy. 

Hay, straw, mucke, compost and dung were to be consumed 
on the farm and not taken elsewhere. 

In a few cases the names of the fields and their acreage is 
given and in later leases of the same farm this is copied 
verbatim. 


SOME SUSSEX “SEDE VACANTE” WILLS. 
BY THE REV. W. J. PRESSEY, M.A., F.S.A. 
The following Wills are preserved in the Library of the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury Cathedral. They are taken 
from a volume of what are known as the ‘‘ Sede Vacante ” 
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wills, so called because they were proved in the court of the 
Prior and Chapter of Christ Church while that body was acting 
as guardian of the spiritualities of the See of Canterbury 
during successive vacancies of the Primacy. 

The fact that wills made in Sussex, should have been 
registered at Canterbury, is accounted for because the 
Archbishop’s jurisdiction in regard to the testament (a 
jurisdiction which during a vacancy of the See passed to the 
prior and chapter), extended into every See of the southern 
province whenever a testator left estate in more than one 
diocese, and even if the whole were situate in one diocese, 
the vacancy of a suffragan See made it necessary for the 
executors to obtain probate in the archiepiscopal court, or (if 
there chanced to be a contemporary vacancy in the primacy), 
in the court of the prior and chapter. 

Thus, during the vacancies which followed the deaths 
Archbishop Morton (1500), and Archbishop Dene (1503), since 
the See of Chichester was likewise vacant, the Commissary 
appointed by the Prior and Convent of Canterbury proceeded 
to carry on the spiritual jurisdiction of the vacant diocese 
in the same way as the Archbishop’s official would have done 
if the chair of the Primacy had been filled. 

The will of John Dudeley. A.D. 1500. (f. 97a). 

In the name of the fader of Hevén the Son and the Holy 
gost I John Dudeley of Hatheryngton wtn the Shire of Sussex 
esquyer beyng of hole mynde and p’fitt memory that is to 
say the first day of the monethe of October the yere of the 
Reigne of oure Sotiane lorde kyng Henry the VIIt" the xvjth 
And the yere of our lord MCCCCC make and ordeyne my 
testamét and last will in the mant and forme folowyng. 

first I beqt® my soule to almighty god and to his moder 
the blessed Virgyn Mary and to all the holy company of 
héven also I will my body to be buried w'n the College 
churche of Arundell in my tumbe of marbill ther wher 
Elizabeth late my wife lyeth buryed. 

Itm I bequéth to my moder church of! to be 
pten of their good prayers there xx* Itm to the college 
churche of Arundell my best gowne toward a coope. And 
that myn executors doo make and finyshe that coope w'my 
goods soo that the said coope whan it is made be worth v'! 
at the lest. Itm I will myn executors doo make for the same 
college churche a payre of cruetts of silt of the valo~ of x18, 
And on the heds of them myn armys and my wiffs to thentent 

(1) No name is entered in the original MS. Probably Chichester 
is intended 


| 
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we shall ther be remembered as ptejis of their goode prayers. 
Itm I will that myn executors doo make for the vicar awt* 
there a vestement of the valot of liij§ iiij4 wt the Scochonn 
of myn armys and my wiffs on the same to thentent 
aforerehersed. Itm to the freers of Arundell to be pténers of 
their prayers ij quartes whete and oon of malt, orells xvj§ 
in money at ther elecion. Itm to the priory of Tortyngton 
to be ptén® of their prayers ther I will myn executors doo 
make for that place a goodely awt? clothe of Cremesyn 01 
blewe Damaske. And in the oon part of that awtt cloth J 
will that the Crucifixe embrowdered wta Skochon of myn 
armys beneth it, which awt? clothe I will be of the valot of 
xli, Also I will that myn execut's doo bestowe liij§ i11j4 upon 
the paynting of thymage of Seynt John Bapttin of lady 
chapell of Tortyngton. Itm I will that myn executors doo 
make a payre of Cruetts of sili of the valo™ of xI§8 with a 
scochon of myn armys and my wiffs upon them and delitie 
them to the priory of Bexgite* for the which I trust to be 
pten’ of their goode prayers ther. Itm I beqtieth to the 
priory of Cawse? x8 toward the reparton of their churche. 
Itm I will that myn executors doo fornyshe my tumbe wtmyn 
armys and my wiffs and wt a convenyent scripture for her 
and me therappon to be sett and in that to bestowe x mfcs 
Itm I will myn executors doo bye a vestement of the price of 
xx§ and give it to the pisshe churche of fford wher somtyme 
I was a pisshon. Itm I will that myn executors doo bye 
another vestment of like valot and gyve it to the pisshe 
churche of Clympyng wherof I nowe take myself a pisshén. 
Itm I bequeth to my spéall goode lord of Arundell for a pore 
remembrance a cup of the valot of v!i or v'i in money at his 
pleasut : 
(Herve follow e private bequest 

There is a further bequest of £6 138 44 yearly to pay an 
honest and virtuous priest to sing for the souls of himself 
and his wife, his parents, and friends, among whom is included 
William Bishop of Durham. ‘The said priest is to sing at the 
vicar's altar in the College at Arundell, and the bequest is to 
continue for twenty years. 

Probate granted, 27th June, 1501. 


(2) Read Boxgrove 

(3) Cawse. At the foot of Causeway Hill, on the right of the 
road from Arundel to Worthing, now converted into cottages, are the 
small remains of the priory of Pyrham or De Calceto, founded by 
Queen Adeliza (then married to William de Albini, lord of Arundel) for 
\ugustine canons, and called De Calceto, from a wooden causeway 
over the valley of the Arun, which they were bound to keep in repair.’ 
(Sussex, by Augustus J. C. Hare, 2nd edition, p.234). 
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The will of John Bradbryge of Slinfold. A.D. 1503. 
(f. 241a). 

In Dei nomine Amen. I John Bradbryge of Slynfold Gent 
wt hole mynd by goode Remembrance and deliberacon make 
and ordeyne this my last will and testament as hereafter doeth 
followe. 

first I bequeth my soule to of lorde Jht crist and my body 
to be buried w'n the Church of Seint Peter of Slynfold 
aboueseid. 

Itm I bequeth to my moder church of Cic? vj§ viij?. Itm I 
bequeth to the high auter of Slynfold viij4. Itm I bequeth 
towarde the makyng of the roode w'n the church of Slynfold 
xl8. Itm I bequeth unto the church worke’ of Echyngfeld x’. 
Itm I bequeth to the Church of Warnham vj§ viij4 Itm I 
bequeth towards the making of the church stepull of Rowsp* 
vj® viij4 Itm I bequeth towards the payntyng of the Rode 
lofte of Horsham xl8 Itm I bequeth towards the church 
works of Ruggewayk xl¢ Itm I bequeth towards the church 
work of Billinghurst x14 Itm I bequeth to the church works 
of Capell xl4 Itm I bequeth unto the church works of 
Cowfold xl4 Itm I bequeth toward the church work of 
Herst p poynt xl¢ Itm I bequeth to eury of my godchildren 
nowe beyng and lyve iuij4 Itm I bequeth towards the 
reparacons of festhingbrygg x14 

(Herve follow numerous private bequests). 

Itm I will that there be a newe crosse made at the welcrosse 
another newe crosse to be made at the Crochehouse leding 
from Horsham to Billinghurst Another crosse to be made 
upon the North side of the church yerd of Slinfold where the 
old crosse stode. Another crosse to be made at Strode crosse 
another newe crosse to be made at Bradbrighythe where the 
old crosse stode. 

I will to a Priest to syng for my soule in the church of 
Slynfold by the space of a hole yere after my decease x marcs. 

Probate granted 1503. 

The will of Richard Martham of Winchelsea. A.D. 1500. 
(f. 35a). 

In the name of God Amen. The xxj day of August the 
yere of oure lord god MV I Richard Martham of Wynchelsey 
beyng of hole mynde make my testament and last will in 
this wise. 

first I bequeth my soule to God almighty and to of blissed 
lady Seynt Mary the Virgyn and all the seynts of heven. 


(4) Rusper. 
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And my body to be buryed w‘n the pisshe churche of seynt 
Thomas in Wynchelsey. Itm I bequeth to the high awt? of 
the same churche for my tythes and offeryngs forgotén xx4 
Itm I bequeth to the shryne of Seynt Richard in Chichester 
xij4 

(Here follow private bequests). 

Probate granted 15th Febry 150°. 

The following is an Abstract of the will of William Baker, 
Rector of the parish church of Petworth, dated 9th October, 
1485. (r.23b). His body to be buried in the Church of 
Blessed Mary of Shallford, before the image of Blessed Marv. 
I leave to the mother Church of Saint Swythinn of Winchester 
vj® viij4. To the high altar of Shallford vj§ viij4. To the 
Chapel of Blessed Mary of Oldemynster for divine service 
there a pair of vestments with ornaments for the altar... . 

Among the personal bequests are the following : 

One book of the Bible in prynte; the Golden Legende in 
prynte, together with a book called ‘Sermones parati,’ in 
prynte. 

I leave to Blessed Mary of Petworth, one book De beata 
Maria Virginis, to remain perpetually chained (cathenatus) in 
the chancel of the said church. 

The Date of the Probate is not entered. 

The following is an Abstract of the will of Thomas Kellet, 
of Horsham. (f. rooa). 

His body is to be buried in the Church of our blissed lady 
of Horsham. The bequests are: 

To the Cathedral Church of Chichester vj4; to the high 
altar of Horsham for tythes forgotten xij4; to the Roode 
Lyghte of Horsham iij§ iiij4; to John Bardnay the parish 
priest of Horsham, for to pray for me and all my benefactors 
iij® iiij® 

(Personal bequests follow). 
Probate granted 18th May, I5or. 





THE MEDIZ:VAL CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 
LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX. 
(Destroyed, 1827). 

It is no exaggeration to say that until quite recently less 
was known of the medieval church of Littlehampton than of 
any now existing in the County of Sussex. Apart from a few 
fragmentary details, the sole source of information was an 
engraving (a copy of which is preserved in the Littlehampton 
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Museum), showing the exterior of the edifice from the 
north-east. This must have been mace some years prior to 
the demolition of the church in 1827, as there is no feature 
shown which would indicate an advanced state of dilapidation 
in any portion of the structure ; its general accuracy has been 
confirmed at various points during the erection of the present 
building. 

In the course of excavating for the foundations of the latter, 
a very considerable amount of worked stone has been thrown 
up, from which, in conjunction with the aforementioned 
engraving, it has been found possible to construct a continuous 
history of the medizval church. 

Of a pre-Conquest church at Littlehampton there is no 
trace whatever. No masonry which could be properly 
allocated to this period has been discovered, and although 
Littlehampton is mentioned in the famous Domesday Book 
(1086) there is no reference to a church. 

NORMAN PERIOD (1066-1175). 

The earliest stonework. discovered is detinitely Norman, 
and may be approximately dated 1110. What has been 
recovered of this period may be definitely ascribed to (a) 
the chancel arch, (6) one doorway—probably on the south 
side of the nave. From these remains and other evidence 
observed in the foundations it appears that the church at this 
time bore a distinct resemblance to that existing at Tortington, 
minus the south aisle—a recent reconstruction. 

No remains of an apsidal termination to the chancel were 
found, and there is little doubt that the chancel of 1110 
remained intact (except the great arch, of which more later) 
until 1527. It was approximately square in plan. One of the 
capitals of the Norman chancel arch has been discovered, 
almost perfect, together with parts of the subsidiary shafts. 

The nave had no aisles, nor was there any tower at this 
time. The font which stood in this building, and which is 
stated to be of Belgian origin, is now in St. James’ Church. 
There is no authority for ascribing it to a date prior to 1006, 
as has been frequently the case. 

EARLY ENGLISH PERIOD (1175-1280). 

About 1185, a chapel was thrown out on the south side 
of the chancel, probably to serve as a Lady Chapel. One of 
the capitals of the arch which led into this annexe has come 
to light ; the carving thereon, stiff conventional foliage, is 
reminiscent of contemporary work at New Shoreham and in 
the choir of Roven Cathedral. Chapels similar in character 
and position were thrown out at Ovingdean and at Yapton at 
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(1) Main Capital of Chancel Arch, c. 1110 





(2) Remains of Capital of No. 3, c. 1225 





(3) Base of Pier of Arch leading into Side Chapel. 





WORKED STONES FROM 
' THE MEDIA{VAL CHURCH OF LITTLEHAMPTON. 
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about the same time ; the former has been reconstructed on 
the old foundations in the present century, whilst that at 
Yapton has been incorporated in the south aisle of the nave. 
DECORATED PERIOD (1280-1360). 

At the commencement of the 14th century some 
improvements and alterations were made in the chancel. 
A large window, having definite affinities to the 
‘Flamboyant’ style, was inserted in the east wall; a 
lancet-shaped window with cusped tracery was placed in the 
north wall of the chancel, near the east end, and immediately 
below the same was an altar-tomb, under a canopy similarly 
adorned with cusped tracery, and obviously of the same date. 
It is reasonable to suggest that the tomb was that of the 
benefactors who defrayed the cost of the 1r4th century 
improvements ; it remained in situ until the destruction of 
the church in 1827, when it met the ruthless fate of the rest 
of the edifice. Only a little dust was found therein when 
broken up. 

It is very gratifying to record that the whole of the great 
east window has been recovered, and now forms the west 
window of the tower of the new church. May this memorial 
of these unknown donors serve to inspire others in the 20th 
century to follow their example ! 

A considerable amount of carved stone of this period has 
been thrown up. It is easily distinguishable from the Caen 
stone of the Norman building, and came from quarries near 
Pulborough. 

PERPENDICULAR PERIOD (1360-1520). 

At the commencement of the 15th century considerable 
additions and alterations were made to the fabric. The nave 
was entirely rebuilt, and the chancel arch replaced by one of 
the prevailing style of the period. Doubtless also a roodscreen 
was provided ; this must have been of wood, as no indications 
of the existence of a stone screen (which in a church of this 
character would be a remarkable exception to the general rule) 
has been found. ‘The nave itself, as rebuilt, had north and 
south aisles, and almost certainly consisted of four bays. The 
remains discovered of this period are far greater in number 
and variety than of any of the foregoing; they include a 
Norman capital recarved for use in the 15th century nave, 
portions of the nave arcades, and the entire base of one of the 
piers of the chancel arch. Parts of the stonework of windows, 
of square-headed and other forms, have been unearthed ; the 
carving is of excellent quality, well representative of the 
period. 
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Of the same date was the tower, superimposed upon the 
north aisle of the nave, near the west end. It was constructed 
of wood, similar to those which may be seen at Walberton 
and at North Stoke. ‘Two transverse foundation walls, of 
flint, bonded with a very meagre quantity of mortar, were 
discovered recently. These probably serve as a base for the 
supports of the tower ; for a stone structure they would have 
been utterly inadequate. After the completion of the work 
above detailed, the church remained unaltered externally 
until its demolition. Internally, two niches with canopies 
were erected on the north side of the nave, either at the end 
of the 15th century or at the commencement of the 16th. 
They contained statues of St. James and of St. Catherine, 
referred to in Edmund Bawdewin’s donation of 1523, but no 
trace of these has come to light, despite the fact that the 
canopies (minus, of course, the statues) were im situ 
immediately prior to 1827. Probably, being of delicate 
workmanship, they would break up more easily than the 
sturdy Norman stones. 

The amount of old materials discovered serves to modify 
the statement—which has obtained general currency—that 
the whole of the stonework of the medieval church was 
employed as a reinforcement for the river bank, although it 
cannot be gainsaid that a portion was so used. Fortunately, 
we are now living in more enlightened days, and the scrupulous 
care with which the remains of the old church, which have 
come to light during the reconstruction, have been preserved 
is a credit to all concerned, and calls for the thanks and 
appreciation of historians and archeologists. 

Especially is the compiler of this article grateful to the 
Vicar of Littlehampton, Mr. E. W. Hulme, to Mr. E. J. F. 
Hearne, and to Mrs. Hills for the assistance given him in its 
preparation, and also for the interest shown by them in regard 


thereto. J. PELHAM MAITLAND. 
{NotE.—The dates given above to the various architectural periods 

must be regarded as only approximate]. 

(Reprinted by permission from the Littlehampton Church Magazine). 








SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 180). 


By courtesy of the Vicar, the Rev. Arthur Taylor, M.A., 
I have extracted, with the assistance of Mr. J. E. Ansell, the 
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following specific references to Sussex from the marriage 
register of St. Bride London. 
St. BRIDGET ALS. BRIDE: 1587-1837. 

1598—May 14. John Harman of Lewis, Sussex, & 
Elizabeth Burrell of this pish.  (lic.). 

1656. Banns. Mr. Nicholas Garbrand, minnister of 
Washington, Sussex, & Mrs. Judith Allen of this parish, 
widow, publd. in the markett, Aug. 23, 25, Sep. 1, & 
had a cert. 2 Sep. 

1659—July 16. Robert Anderson of Sussex, Esqr., & 
Mris. Ann Pert of Surrey, by D. Gilingam. 

1722—Sep. 25. John Robinson of Horsham, Sussex, 
bach., & Elizabeth Thompson of same, spin. (Archb. 
lic.). 

1731—Aug. I. John Edwards of Shoreham, Sussex, 
bach., & Elizabeth Briggs of Grays, Essex, widow. 
(A.B. lic.). 

1748—Dec. 17. James Murray of St. Geo., Msex., bach. 
& Cordelia Collier of Hastings, Sussex, spin. (Abps. 
lic.). 

1754—Jan. 3. John Streeke of St. Michael’s in ye 
Borough of Lewes, Sussex, bach. & Ann Tayler of St. 
James’ Westminster, Msex., widow. (Bps. lic.). 

1754—May 18. Edward Milward of Hastings, Sussex, 
Esquire, bach., & Mary Collier of Hastings, spin. 
Witnesses: Ann Cranston, Jane Collier. (Special lic. 
from his Grace of Canterbury). 

1755—Dec. 6. Thomas Dennett of the Inner Temple, 
London, bach., & Sarah Clare of Midhurst, Sussex, 
spin. Witn: Ben. Sparkey, Edward James. (lic.). 

1759—Mch. 5. Richard Garnett of Trayford, Sussex, 
bach., & Jane Adams of this parish, spin. Witn: M. 
Adams, Wm. Adams. (lic.). 

1759—Nov. 21. Thos. Elliott of Hartfield, Sussex, bach. 
& Mary Fitless of this parish, spin. Witn: Jane Davis, 
Edward James. ({lic.). 

1782—July 2. William Kempe of Malling, Sussex, widr., 
& Esther Roe of Serjeant’s Inn, London, spin.  (lic.). 

1784—Aug. 16. William Feltham of this parish, bacli., 
& Jane Harvey of Battle, Sussex, spin. (lic.). 

1784—Sep. 7. John Walker, widr. of this parish, & Ann 
Caffyn, spin., of Horsham, Sussex.  (lic.). 

1786—Feb. 26. Richard Grisbrook of this parish, bach., 

& Frances Hartley of Uckfield, Sussex, spin.  (lic.). 
(a witness: Jos. Hartley). 
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1799—Dec. 31. George Luck, bach. of Rotherfield, 
Sussex, & Mary Playsted, spin., of this parish.  (lic.). 
(a witness: Henry Playsted senr.). 

1802—Apr. 22. James Ward, widr. of West Grinsted, 
Sussex, & Mary Cooke, spin. of this parish, a minor. 
(lic. & consent of James Cooke, her father). 
(Witnesses: Thos. Cooke, James Cooke). 

1807—Sep. 22. William Jackson, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, London, bach., & Elizabeth Powell of Harley, 
Sussex, spin.  (lic.). 

1814—Mch. 8. Augustus Soret of this parish, bach., & 
Sophia Morley of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, spin. (lic.). 


1821—June 18. Phillip Chasemore of this parish, bach., 
& Elizabeth Redford of Horsham, Sussex, spin.  (lic.). 


1821—Oct. 15. John Evershed of Albury, Surrey, 
bach., & Louisa Johnson of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 
(Included as the witnesses are the two parties in the 
next following marriage). 


1821—Oct. 15. James Agate of Horsham, Sussex, bach., 
& Elizabeth Evershed of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 
1822—Aug. 10. Henry Welch, bach. of the precinct of 


White Friars in the City of London, & Adelaide 
Thornton of Horsham, Sussex, spin. (lic.). 

1826—Jan. 21. Joseph Jacobs of St. Bride, London, 
bach., & Fanny Ann Pritchard of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, spin. (lic.). 

1827—Oct. 11. Richard Sharp of St. Bride, London, 
bach., & Elizabeth Dunford of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, spin. (lic.). 

1831—July 14. Benjamin Helyer of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, bach., & Maria Taylor of this parish, spin. 
(lic.). 

1833—Mch. 31. William ‘Trocke of St. Nicholas, 
Brighthelmstone, Sussex, bach., & Sarah Eliza Crook 
of this parish, spin. £(lic.). 

1834—June17. Rev. John Parkin of Oare near Hastings, 
Sussex, Clerk, bach., & Emilie Elizabeth Sharp of this 
parish, spin., a minor. (lic. & consent of John Berger, 
guardian of the bride appointed by well of Thos. Sharp 
decd.). (Witnesses: John Berger, Emilie Sharp, 
Emily Berger). 
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THE EXPORTATION OF WOOL FROM WINCHELSEA 
AND PEVENSEY IN 1288-9. 
By R. A. PELHAM, M.A., PH.D. 

As far as one can tell, the subjoined account! is the only 
surviving wool return for these two ports during the Middle 
Ages, and it is of special interest in that it relates to the year 
following the historic storm of 1287, which is reputed to have 
completed the destruction of Old Winchelsea. 

Unfortunately the account tells us very little, for it does 
not fall within the brief but important period, 1297-1304, 
during which wool was being exported in large quantities 
from Winchelsea. Nevertheless, it probably gives us a more 
accurate idea of the normal character of the trade, for the 
hinterland of that port was not favourable for sheep farming 
on a large scale. Even Robertsbridge Abbey, which belonged 
to the Cistercians, who were noted for their interest in wool 
growing, does not appear to have possessed any considerable 
flocks, whilst the Battle Abbey sheep farms were on the 
South Downs?. At least two-thirds of the total for this 
particular year was shipped from Pevensey, which lay at the 
foot of the Downs. 

Although this account appears to be unique in so far as it 
gives details of each shipment made during the course of a 
year, the annual totals for a number of years are entered on 
the Pipe Rolls. From these it seems that the average yearly 
total was about 30 sacks during normal times’, but rose to 
about 200 sacks during the period mentioned‘. The quantity 
shipped in 1288-9 was therefore slightly above the average, 
as was that of the previous year (37 sacks and 600 wool-fells)5, 
but in 1286-7 the total was only 6 sacks 44 cloves and 322 
wool-fells’, 

The account is not quite complete, the port of lading being 
omitted in two instances, and in any case, since it is the only 
one available we are not justified in attempting to draw any 
very definite conclusions from it. Both English and alien 
merchants were engaged in the trade, the former being local 
men, but the general impression one gets is that the wool 
trade counted for very little in East Sussex, except when it 
received an artificial stimulus in the form of the cocket seal. 


(1) Customs account 147/11B. (Sce also S.A.C. Ixxiv, 131-9). 
(2) S.A.C. lxxv, 134. 

(3) Pipe Roll 133, m.32d. and 134, m.3. 

(4) Pipe Roll 149, m.41. 


(5) Pipe Roll 134, m.3. 
(6) Ibid. 
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nT MERCHANT MASTER GOODS 
1288 LADING 
28 May Pevensey GeorgeSmekard John Colfis 21 sacks 
of St. Omer 
29 June Winchelsea Henry of Lewes own ship 16cl. 3lbs. 
20 ss 25 Simon Bretun + 23cl. 4lbs. 
of La Wale 
20 » - Hanekyn son of ~ 8cl. 
Peres Wyoth of 
St. Omer 
13 July = Philip Syward - 16cl. 
of Biervliet 
10 Aug. ? Richard of Jakes delaCrois 6sacks 3cl. 


Wartling 

15 ,, Pevensey Williamle (...) Simon Cristmeth 6sacks ricl. 

8 Sept. ? Thomas Boneof Gregory Atefor- 7sacks gcl. 
Winchelsea havene 

14 ,, Winchelsea Simon Bretun own ship 1sack 31cl. 
of La Wale 


Total : 43sks. 14¢1.8 





EXCAVATIONS AT ROBERTSBRIDGE ABBEY. 
By L. F. SALZMAN, F.S.A. 


Comparatively little spade-work has been done on the 
monastic sites of Sussex. Lewes Priory has been well 
explored in a series of digs, beginning with the cutting of the 
railway in 1845, which resulted in the founding of the 
Archeological Society. Battle Abbey, the neglect of which 
site was a reproach to the Society, was one of the last pieces 
of work done by the late Sir Harold Brakspear, whose dated 
plan will appear in the Victoria County History. Of the 
interesting series of Augustinian houses, enough work has 
been done at Shulbrede to make the plan clear ; and Tortington 
Priory was excavated for the Society many years ago by 
Mr. P. M. Johnston, but unfortunately he was only interested 
in digging up tiles and coffins and has produced no plan or 
report. On the site of Robertsbridge Abbey in the parish of 
Salehurst, the only Cistercian house in Sussex, there has been, 
till this year, no excavation ; but unfortunately one cannot 
say that there has been no digging, for the site has been 
thoroughly plundered of its stone for building and 
road-making. 


(7) Thisis approximate in each case, being set out in the long style 
in the account. 
(8) Incorrectly given as 43 sacks 13cl. in Pipe Roll 134, m.3. 
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At the present time, besides the Abbot’s House which is 
incorporated in the farmhouse, the only portion of the 
monastic buildings above ground is part of the southern 
range of the cloister. This consists of a fragment of the 
Refectory, which here ran east and west instead of north 
and south as is more usual in Cistercian houses ; east of this 
a room which was pretty certainly the ‘ warming-room’ ; and 
on the outside of the east wall of this last the springing of 
the vault of the dorter undercroft. High up on the north 
wall of the warming-house a fragment of a string-course marks 
the south-west angle of the cloister. 

By the courtesy of Mrs. Andrews, the owner of the land, 
and of Mr. Mannington, the tenant, and the generosity of a 
few local members of the Society, it was possible to conduct 
a preliminary investigation at Easter this year. The work, 
which was supervised by Mr. J. E. Ray and myself, was 
confined to the site of the cloister, now the farm yard, in 
order not to injure the grass in the field where the church lies. 
Considering that only two labourers were employed for a week, 
the results, though not spectacular, were satisfactory. Most 
of the work was done on the east wall of the cloister; the 
entrance to the chapter-house was found and its north and 
south walls were followed up as far as the fence of the yard, 
but not into the field, into which they possibly extend, so 
that the total length was not ascertained. Nor is it possible 
to get the breadth with complete accuracy, as although the 
north wall, which from its thickness appears to be that of the 
south transept, in places retains its facing stones, the south 
wall has been completely robbed and reduced to mere footings. 
Some traces of a wall running north from the north wall of 
the chapter-house (presumably the east wall of the transept) 
were found ; and a trench dug in the neighbourhood of what 
was calculated to be the north-west angle of the cloister 
revealed rather indeterminate footings. A few other trial 
holes produced negative results, the whole of this yard having 
been very much dug over for drainage, etc. All discoveries 
were carefully measured up and plotted by Mr. Ray and the 
trenches filled in. It is hoped to note during the summer 
the marks indicating the foundations of the church, which 
Mr. Mannington informs us are clearly visible in dry seasons, 
and to start work seriously in the autumn. But that will 
not be possible unless funds are available, and members, or 
others interested, are therefore invited to send subscriptions, 
or promises, for that purpose to Mr. Ray, or myself, or to the 
Financial Secretary of the Society. 
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A number of pieces of worked stone were found during the 
excavations, including two blocks, possibly jambs of the 
entrance to the chapter-house, with deeply cut mouldings of 
the 13th century, and a portion of a 15th century window 
head. ‘That the buildings contained tine masonry is evident 
from such fragments as have been preserved, and from the 
sketch!, reproduced, of a pile of material awaiting removal 
and destruction in 1828. Richard Hussey?, who made this 
sketch, notes that ‘‘ much tracery of decorated windows is 
found in the ruins, and some portions of beautiful tabernacle 
work of the same date.’’ He also comments on the quantity 
of tiles, some of the pavements having been quite perfect 
when discovered, and one being described to him as having a 
number of dogs and hares, part of a hunting scene. We did 
not come across any of these, but the number and variety 
of the tiles that we did find was very remarkable, and the 
site may be expected to yield a good deal of interest in this 
line. 





NEWTIMBER. 
No. II. 
NYTIMBER IN WEST CHILTINGTON. 

The Newtimber which is dealt with here is that which lies 
in the parish of West Chiltington in the hundred of West 
Easewrith, which is partly in the Rape of Arundel and partly 
in that of Bramber. It is now generally called Nyetimber, no 
doubt in the hope of distinguishing it from the parish called 
Newtimber in the Rape of Lewes, though there being another 
Nyetimber in Pagham confusion is still only too easy. 

The real meaning of the name is New—and not Nye or 
Nigh-timber—probably referring to new plantations of trees, a 
sufficiently rare occurrence to be the cause of a name. 

Our earliest reference comes from Domesday, which tells 
us that in the time of Edward the Confessor Nitimbreha[ni 
in the hundred of Isiwiride, was held by Lewin, that it was 
assessed at four hides and was worth {3.0.0. It also tells 
us that Lewin could ‘ betake himself whither he would,’ 
which shows that he was a free man and not tied to the soil 
as the serfs and villeins were. 


(1) Bodleian MS. Top. gen. c. 49, fol. 76, for a photograph of which 
I am indebted to the Librarian. 

(2) By a piece of inexcusable carelessness, when I gave a list of the 
Hussey drawings in the Bodleian, S.N.Q. iv, 74, I attributed them to 
Arthur Hussey, the author of Churches of Kent and Sussex. 
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At the time of the Domesday inquisition, at least 20 years 
later, 1086, it was held by one Roger, of the Earl, Roger 
de Montgomery, Lord of the Rape of Arundel, and the 
under-tenant was Alward. There was land for five ploughs 
with 16 villeins, and three cottars with four ploughs. This 
entails at least 72 oxen calculated at eight oxen to a plough. 
Meadow land amounted to three acres and the woods were 
sufficient to support 10 swine. The value in 1086 was the 
same as in King Edward's time. 

The next source of information is to be found in a set of 
six charters, copies of which are contained in the Lewes 
Chartulary (Cott. Vespasian F.xv), which has been made 
available to the general public by Mr. L. F. Salzman’s 
translation of the Chartulary, published by the Sussex 
Record Society, vols. xxxix and xl. 

These charters are dated between 1139 and 1263. They 
deal with the gift of Nytimbre, Niewetimbre, Netimbre or 
Newtimbra by the Dunstanville family to the church of St. 
Pancras, Lewes, and the monks there. The earliest of these 
(1139-40) is one of William, Earl of Lincoln, as Lord of the 
Honour of Arundel, confirming the gift of Netimbre by Alan 
de Dunstanville to Lewes Priory. Three others, dating 
between I1I50 and 1170 are confirmations by Walter de 
Dunstanville (of whom there were probably two or three of 
the same name) of the land of Niewetimbre to St. Pancras. 

The fifth charter is a confirmation of the same gift, by 
William, the third Earl of Arundel (c. 1210), and the sixth 
and last is the record of a trial held on 19th December, 1263, 
at Wiggonholt before the full Hundred Court of West Esewrithe 
in which the Prior of Lewes contended that the land of 
Nitimbre was free of certain demands which had been made 
upon it by the Steward of the Honour of Arundel. The Prior’s 
clerk, William de Pontibus, produced three charters of the 
Lords of Arundel to prove his case, of which two were no 
doubt the first and fifth mentioned above. ‘‘ And because it 
was found by William de la Sparre and John le Frie and other 
freemen and by the full hundred that the said suit had never 
been done, though it had often been demanded, it was 
adjudged ““ . . . . that the Prior and church of Lewes in 
future be quit of the same suit for ever.”’ 

It has been questioned whether the gift of land by the de 
Dunstanville family was not the Nytimber in Warblington, 
Hants. But there can be no doubt as to the gift of Newtimber 
in West Chiltington. Not only is the folio in the Lewes 
Chartulary which contains these charters headed ‘‘ In Rapa 
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de Arundell,”’ but the fact of the confirmations by the Lords 
of Arundel and the trial being held in the Hundred Court of 
Esewrithe put the matter beyond question. 

In the translation of Domesday (V.C.H. Sussex I, 428) and 
in Round’s article referred to below, Nitimbre is given as in 
Pulborough. There is nothing to prove that it was ever in 
any parish but West Chiltington, though part of that parish 
being in the rape of Bramber and part in that of Arundel 
may have caused confusion and the difficulty got over by 
giving it its modern postal address ! 

The actual date of the gift of Newtimber to Lewes Priory 
by Alan de Dunstanville is not known, but it must have been 
after II12I as it is not included in the list of possessions of 
the Priory confirmed by Ralph, Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
that date. It does, however, appear in the undated charter 
of Stephen which is among the archives of the Mother Church 
of Cluny preserved in Paris (see Rounp, S.A.C. xl, 67 and 
Duckett, Charters and Records of Clunt, i, 69-74). ‘The 
earliest of the Charters contained in the Lewes Chartulary 
being dated 1139-40, when the gift was already made, limits 
the time to some 10 or 15 years after 1121. 

Nyetimber remained the property of Lewes Priory until 
the dissolution of that monastery in 1538 and therefore there 
are practically no records about the land. But we get entries 
of the men who lived there in the taxation records, commonly 
called ‘ Lay Subsidies.’ Three of these have been published 
by the Sussex Record Society and form an invaluable source 
of information for the years 1296, 1327 and 1333 (Sussex 
Record Society, vol. x). 

In 1296 we find Nytimbre in the Half Hundred of West 
Eselwryth classed with Bykeholt and Parham as a tithing 
area or Villata. . The holder appears as Laurence de Nytimbre, 
whose tax amounts to 6s. ofd., which by comparison shows 
that he was one of the well-to-do inhabitants of the village. 
Thirty years later the Subsidy of 1327 shows Nytimbre 
combined with Nutburne as a taxing district. No one of 
the name appears in the list for the vill’, but at the end of 
the Hundred of West Esewrithe William Nitimbr’ is given as 
one of the Taxators for the Hundred and duly pays his Is. 

In 1332 William Nytymbre pays in the villata of Pulborough, 
but Matilda Nitymbre pays in Nutbourn and Nytimbre. 

There is also the entry of William and Thomas de Nytimbre 
as taxpayers in Treve in 1296 and of William in the same place 
in 1327 and in 1332. ‘Treve has been identified with River in 
Tillington, near Petworth. The connection between these 
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various hamlets is probably manorial, which eased the 
method of collection of the taxes. The subject is one which 
deserves a very careful study. 

In 1394 we get a scrap of information in a document by 
which the Prior of Lewes surrenders to Richard Edwardes 
and Anastasia his wife on lease for his life and one year 
beyond, the site of the Manor of Nytymbre with appurtenances 
for which they are to pay {4 sterling annually (A ncient Deeds, 
A.15563, also S.A.C. xxxv, 117). 

In the list of the possessions of Lewes Priory made at the 
time of its dissolution there are mentions of two of the Sussex 
Newtimbers. The first is Newtimber in the Hundred of 
Poynings which paid to the Priory the sum of {1 6s. 8d. 
annually from the tithes of Saddlescombe, which being a 
religious due is classed under ‘ Spiritualities,’ while the farm 
of the manor of Newtimber with which we are here concerned 
produced {3 6s. 8d. per an. with a rent roll of £5 6s. 8d. and 
is classed under ‘ Temporalities.’ Dugdale v, 17, 19. 

Research would no doubt reveal many other details about 
Nyetimber. In the meantime the later history can be 
summarised thus 

It passed to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, at the 
dissolution in 1538 and after his execution it became part of 
Anne of Cleves’ dower. 

After her death it fell to the Goring family, in whose 
possession it remained till comparatively recent times. 

M.S.H. 





SURVEY OF FIELD-NAMES. 

The Sussex Archeological Society has prepared a scheme 
for a survey of the minor place-names of Sussex, comprising 
the name of fields, lanes, ponds, woods, etc., in fact all local 
place-names not dealt with in the Sussex volumes of the 
English Place-Names Society. 

The following is an outline of the scheme, subject to 
revision :— 

(1) The Tithe Maps made about 1840, with the accompanying 
Terriers, will form the basis of the survey. 

(2) The Society will aim at forming eventually a collection 
of the 6” O.S. map for each parish in the County, with the 
fields numbered to correspond with the Tithe Map, and on 
separate ruled sheets the names of the fields, etc., appearing 
in the Terrier, with the reference numbers. 

(3) No names to be written on the map, only the numbers. 
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(4) Similarly minor names occurring on Estate Maps or in 
Deeds, Wills, etc., or obtained from old inhabitants to be 
entered on separate ruled sheets and filed with the map of 
the parish concerned. 

Mr. H. J. Glover has most kindly undertaken to act as Hon. 
Secretary for the survey. He will welcome any offers of help 
and will supply maps and instructions. Address: South View, 
Westham, Pevensey. MS.H. 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—The second Local Meeting of the season took place on 
Wednesday, May 22nd, when members and their friends spent 
a very pleasant afternoon in visiting the Blue Idol, and 
Thakeham Church. 

The Friends’ Meeting House lies just off the main road from 
Coolham to Billingshurst. The puzzle of its strange name, 
the Blue Idol, is still unsolved, though at least three possible 
explanations have been put forward. 

The connection with William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, is its chief historical interest, and the large 
room with gallery and rostrum is much as it was in his day 
(1644-1718). ‘This is foimed in the oldest part of the house 
and is still used by the Friends for their meetings. There are 
later additions to the north and finally a modern Rest House 
completes the building. 

The Warden, Mr. Francis Gates, gave an account of the 
history of the building as far as is known, and Mr. Hubert 
Lidbetter, F.R.I.B.A., under whose direction it has been 
recently restored, described its architectural features. 

Tea was served in the garden after the party had explored 
the house. 

Proceeding to Thakeham Street the members walked up to 
the Church, which commands a beautiful view of Chanctonbury 
and the intervening country. Incidentally it may be recorded 
that the oaks were black from the severe frost of the previous 
week. 

Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., described the Church, whose 
dedication is now known to be to St. Peter and St. Paul and 
not to St. Mary as it still appears in the Diocesan Calendar. 
The walls of the nave date from the early 12th century, with 
one window of that date remaining on the north side. The 
base of the former tower on the north side remains and gives 
the appearance of a transeptal chapel. The date is somewhat 
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later than the walls of the nave, though of the same century. 
The western tower and south porch may be dated about 1500. 

The height of the doorway into the modern vestry is 
deceptive and is due to a former stair which passed through 
it and was the means of access to the gallery which partly 
filled the north tower. An interesting drawing by de Paris, 
preserved in the vestry, shows the arrangement quite clearly. 

The screen is ancient but not the one which is mentioned 
in S.A.C. xxxix, 39, as having black painted roses on a white 
ground. ‘This existed in 1881, but it had been allowed to go 
out of the Church when Mr. P. M. Johnston visited it in 1899 
(S.A.C. xlii, 244). Where is it now ? 

A number of the pews are ancient. 

There is a fine series of tombs and memorials of the Apsley 
family dating from 1507, including two brasses and one tomb 
designed for an Easter Sepulchre. The family no doubt took 
its name from the farm Apsley, whose history can be traced 
back to 1073. M.S.H. 


II.—The local meeting of the Sussex Archzological Society 
on the 19th June was held in the parish of Arlington, and the 
first place to be visited was Claverham Manor House. Its 
owner, Mr. Edward Shoosmith, was present and a paper 
prepared by him was read, at his request, by Mr. Godfrey. 
The tenants, Mr. and Mrs. S. Forster Tuck, very kindly 
welcomed the members. Mr. Shoosmith’s paper dealt with 
the period during which the manor was held by the Fiennes 
family and with its subsequent descent, and it was recalled 
that Sir Thomas Fiennes, who died in 1525, directed that he 
should be buried in the Chapel of our Lady in the Churchyard 
of Arlington. The house appears to occupy only a part of 
the site of the original buildings, but the moat which is large 
and of regular form, is complete, and is a beautiful feature 
of the most delightful gardens. 

From Claverham the party proceeded to Michelham Priory, 
where Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Wright most hospitably received 
the members and provided them with tea. Mr. Godfrey 
briefly outlined the history of the priory and described its 
features, which have been fully treated in the Society’s 
Collections (Ixvii), and the various rooms were then visited 
in detail. The gardens and the extensive moat were much 
admired, and looked their best on this fine June day. Mrs. 
Godwin King expressed the thanks of the Society to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright. 
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From Michelham the meeting proceeded to the parish 
church of St. Pancras, Arlington, where the Vicar, the Rev. 
J. M. Laing, introduced the speaker, Mr. Edward T. Long, 
who had come from Oxford to describe the church. Mr. Long 
had been responsible for the renovation of the interesting 
fragments of wall painting on the walls of the church and for 
its general re-decoration. He did full justice to the interesting 
and varied architectural history of the building, which extends 
from Saxon to modern times. At the close of the meeting 
Mr. Godfrey thanked Mr. Long on behalf of the members for 
his address. 


III.—The Annual Summer Meeting was held at Arundel on 
Monday, 22nd July, and was favoured with very different 
weather from that of last year. Over 300 members and guests 
took part in the proceedings. In the morning the party had 
the privilege of going over Arundel Castle and the Fitzalan 
Chapel, under the guidance of Captain E. H. Mostyn, the 
Duke of Norfolk’s Agent, and Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A. 
The opportunity of seeing the wonderful tombs in the Chapel 
and the many interesting pictures and other objects in the 
Castle was greatly appreciated, and the one regret felt was 
that it was difficult in the time available to grasp the 
significance of the many historic treasures which are in the 
keeping of His Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 

After an interval for lunch, one section assembled at Arundel 
Church, where Dr. Eustace gave a clear account of the 
complicated problem of the ownership of the different parts 
of the building, and Mr. P. M. Johnston drew attention to the 
architectural features and particularly the mural paintings 
and consecration crosses. 

After the lunch interval a considerable section of the party 
left the main body and proceeded to Whiteways Cross, where 
they were carefully guided by Mr. Hulme and Mr. C. A. Butt 
up the steep wooded slopes, across a labyrinth of old tracks, 
to the War Dyke, which is in perfect preservation there. It 
is said to be the largest earthwork in Sussex, and with its 
vallum rising some 15 ft. above the floor of the fosse on the 
downhill side, it certainly is an imposing sight for a considerable 
distance. An account of the Dyke, with particular reference 
to the excavations conducted in it by the Littlehampton 
Natural History and Archeological Society, was then given by 
Mr. EK. J. F. Hearne, and Dr. Eliot Curwen then explained 
the apparent relation of the earthwork to others of this class 
known as “ Covered Ways,” intended, it is thought, for use 
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in driving cattle to water, etc. He also mentioned that the 
name ‘‘ War’”’ is probably a corruption of ‘“‘ Wall,” with 
reference to the great vallum, the true meaning being lost 
when the work was erroneously considered to be defensive. 

From Arundel the party proceeded to Clymping, and on 
the invitation of the President of the Society, Lord Moyne, 
visited Bailiffs Court, where Mr. Amyas Phillips, of Hitchin, 
gave a most interesting account of the work done under his 
direction in restoring Atherington Chapel. Mr. P. M. 
Johnston, F.S.A., who wrote an article on the Chapel in the 
Society’s Collections more than thirty years ago, was present 
and congratulated Mr. Phillips on what had been done. 
Members were also allowed to see the attractive new house 
erected by Lord Moyne, embodying a wealth of old material 
which might otherwise have found its way to the scrap heaps. 

The last item in a long programme was Clymping Church, 
where Mr. Johnston gave an admirable short account of a 
beautiful building which he has known and loved since 
boyhood. . 

IV.—Mr. Haynes, who entered the Society’s service as long 
ago as 1914 and who has throughout the 21 years which have 
elapsed received most efficient and devoted assistance from 
Mrs. Haynes, has now relinquished his post as custodian of 
Anne of Cleve’s House. Mr. and Mrs. Haynes were in charge 
of Lewes Castle and the Museum at Barbican House until 
1927, when, owing to the condition of his health, they 
undertook the lighter work at Anne of Cleve’s House. 
Moreover, during the war Mrs. Haynes was in sole charge 
as her husband was called up as a Naval Reserve man on 
2nd August, 1914. The way in which Mr. and Mrs. Haynes 
have carried out their duties has been a notable example of 
thorough and capable service : and they have always had the 
interests of the Society at heart. 

The Council desires to mark their retirement by making 
them a small present. Any members who desire to participate 
should send donations to the Hon. Treasurer, Barbican House, 


Lewes. 





“THE PLACE-NAMES OF SUSSEX.” 
CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 
VOL. VI, PART I. 
p.xliii, s.m. SHRAWNELL. Delete ‘ Srawing broc 1242 Fees.’ 
(See P.N. Wo. 261). 
P.35, s.”. HARTING. Dr. Reaney calls attention to the 11th 
century form Eartingan in the Liber Eliensis, 
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P-57, s.”. PRINSTED. Comparison with all the forms for 
Palmstead (KPN 41, PNK 543) makes it likely that the 
early form of this name was fer(i)-hamstede, ‘ pear farm’ 
(v. Wallenberg Joc. cit). 

p-95, s.m. NYETIMBER. Cf also Nizel’s Heath (PNK 179). 

p-111, 1.14. For ‘ Arkesden’ read ‘ Saffron Walden.’ 

p.127, s.2. DOUGLASLAKE. For the personal name involved, 
cf. Dockenden (PNK 348). 

p-175, 1.2. For ‘C’ read ‘ (Ess).’ 

p.207, s.vz. TRULEIGH. Wallenberg (PNK 208,  s.n. 
Throwley) calls attention to the frequent ¢A forms and 
suggests connection with OE pruh, cf. Throwcombe, 
Throwleigh (PND 393, 453). 

p.226, s.v. CRockKHURST. Wallenberg (PNK 173) notes yet 
another Crockhurst near Tonbridge (K). 

p.240, s.2. WasuHinctron. A further OE form for this name 
is Weessingatun (BCS 1131) in the Peterborough Cartulary 
(c. 1200). 

VOL. II, PART II. 

p.288, s.1. ALDRINGTON. Miss M. S. Holgate calls our 
attention to the addition ‘Long’ in Long Aldrington in 
1351 Pap. 

p.310, s.2. TENANT Lary. Cf. further s.x. Rolvenden 
Layne (PNK 354). 

p.311, s.v. ScHoor Hw. An earlier reference is Schole 
hill, 1424 (S.N.Q. v, 69). 

p-337, s.v. .Vox END, p.362, s.2. Flexborough. For a 
further example of OF feax cf. Vexour (PNK 94). 

p.370, s.v. ALKESFORD. Delete reference to Arkesden (Ess). 

p.397, s.”. RinGLES Cross. Cf. the parallel Ringle Crouch 
(PNK 346). 

p.409,s.n. CLAVERHAM. Delete‘ and Claverhambury (Ess).’ 

p.462,s.n. TurzEs. Zachrisson (Stud NP vii, 462) suggests 
ME Tiard of continental origin (Forssner 233) as the 
personal name contained in this name. 

pp.469, 475, s.2n. BucksTEEP, HucksTEEP. Cf. Pastheap 
(PNK 187). 

p.530,s.”. IpEN. The name is repeated in Kent (PNK 348). 

p.561, s.v. pol(d)re, See further s.v. Poldhurst (PNK 
500). 

p.610, s.m. CHILDERDITCH. For ‘ (C)’ read ‘ (Ess) 
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In the 14th century two transepts were 


added (part of the northern one having since been rebuilt) 
and a beautiful south porch with parvise over (now housing 


a local museum) wa 


s built. At the same time the chancel 
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was reconstructed, but its north and south aisles appear to 
be of the early 16th century. ‘The south aisle was known as 
the Massetts Chapel and contains two heraldic corbels, one 
having the arms of the Skinners’ Company of London, and 
the other having a hitherto unidentified coat which was no 
doubt assumed by Thomas Massett, one of the Wardens of 
the Skinners’ Company (1491-2). His brother William left 
money, in 1500, to the reparation of the church!. 
W.H.G. 

NOTES— 

Burrell, under the head of Lindfield, writes as follows :—‘‘ The 
Family of Masset were ancient owners of land in the east part of the 
parish and appear to have built the south chancel, as the name of Thos. 
Masset may be seen in raised letters in stone on the outside. (The 
family of Pankhurst or Pentecost succeeded the Massets and were buried 
in Masset’s chancel). They resided at Massets Place. There is a 
tradition (says the Rev. Mr. Jackson, 1778) that the south chancel was 
added (by the Masset family) to the Church, being formerly a chapel 
standing on a farm (the site of which may be seen) called Chapel Farm, 
and was supplied by one of the religious order to which the Church 


belonged.’’ There is now no trace of the name of Thomas Masset on 
the outside wall of the south chancel. 
In Archezologia, xvi, Plate xl, there is a drawing of the font 


of Lindfield drawn by J. A. Repton which he dates as Hen. VII. or 
Hen. VIII. period, and he contrasts it with one of Worth in the same 
plate to show that being square is not always a proof of age. The paper 
was read on 12th March, 1807. 

MS.H. 





THE CHAPEL OF SOTHENBURY IN LINDFIELD. 

The site of this chapel was recorded in the O.S. maps as 
Chapel Lands until the latest edition (1912), when the name 
was unfortunately altered to Clearwater Farm. 

It lies along the lane leading to Hammonds Farm, which 
turns to the east from the top of Scaynes Hill. ‘The lane is 
nothing more than a cart track. In the 1878 O.S. there are 
two sites noted, Chapel Lands Farm and Chapel Lands, the 
latter is probably the ancient one. 

In passing a word of protest may be said against a name of 
centuries old being thrown away by those in charge of the 
Ordnance Survey. 

In the oldest known charter dealing with this district there 
is no direct reference to Sothenbury. It is a copy of one dated 
c. 765 making a gift of all this stretch of country to the 
religious foundation which developed into the College of 
South Malling. But it mentions Henfield, the ‘ high and 


(1) I have to acknowledge the kind assistance of Lady Wolseley in 
connection with the Massett family. 
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open’ spot still descriptive of Henfield Common. Lindfield, 
Backshalls and Buxshalls are all there though the passage of 
a thousand years has naturally altered their condition. When 
the gift of land was made all was wild country, with little 
settlements scattered about where the people came with their 
swine and cattle for the summer feedings. When the chapel 
was first built we do not know, but the evidence points to its 
having been in existence before the Conquest. At any rate 
it is mentioned in the Charter of William the second Earl 
Warenne, c. 1095 as one of the churches confirmed by him to 
the new Norman Priory at Lewes founded by his father 
(S.R.S. xxxviii, 21). 

We are apt to think of the Norman Conquest as a sort of 
peaceful exchange from the Saxon people to the Norman 
invaders, but we shall see an instance in this case of the 
smouldering discontent with which the Saxon College looked 
upon this robbery for the benefit of the rival Norman Priory. 
The next reference we get shows the tight hold that the 
Normans were getting over the little Saxon community at 
South Malling. About the year 1200 Simon de Petraponte 
gave to St. Pancras (Lewes Priory) ‘the land of Moleston 
and the land of Hemfelt which is otherwise called 
Sotheneberam’ (An. Deeds, A. 14, 133). They had already 
got the church and now the land was going too. 

For the next 66 years the Canons of S. Malling fought 
against the further indignity of having to pay half a mark 
to the Priory for their own property. There is a series of five 
deeds in the Chartulary of Lewes Priory (S.R.S. xl, 127-132) 
concerning the dispute which was taken up to the Pope. 

Needless to say the dispute went against the older and 
weaker side and S. Malling had to pay. The deeds in question 
show the Priory’s side of the question. It would be interesting 
to have the view of the College as well, but their records are 
few and it is unknown whether Papal references exist in 
the Vatican. Honorius III., Pope 1216-27, gave his decision 
in the matter in the roth year of his Pontificate and Gregory 
IX. confirmed it in his first and third year, 1227-30. The 
Dean of South Malling was ex-officio rector of Lindfield with 
the chapel of St. Peter at Sothenbery, or as it was often spelt 
at that time, Shotenbery. 

He continued to hold it notwithstanding his having to pay 
the tax of a half a mark to Lewes Priory, and so it remained 
till the break up of the conventual system under Henry VIII. 
The state of Lindfield and its clerical difficulties for many 
generations afterwards has been dealt with in sundry volumes 
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of S.4.C., but a few extra details come to us from the Court 
Book of South Malling (Add. MS. 33, 182). Unfortunately 
the latter part of the book is not dated, but it may be allotted 
to the time of Elizabeth. On p.188 we find an entry thus: 
‘Also paid to Bowret, vi§ viii? of yearly rent out of the chappell 
of St. Peter, for the lande xx°. 

In a different hand there is inserted at the foot of the page : 
‘When this rent was last demanded it was in Mr. William 
Newton's time, he then being owner of the impropriation o! 
Lynfeild to which belonged the Chappell of St. Peter which 
was demolished, to the Chappell there belonged a Barnc 
which the said Mr. Newton removed to his house at Lynfeild 
Towne, this rent was then in arrears for divers yeares, all 
which Mr. Newton then payd into Mr. Sandfords Office being 
then receiver for the saide rentes for the Countie of Susse: 
but then the receiver told me Mr. Newton had entered it in 
the Office upon Mr. Chaloner and others knavishlv. 

Thos. Chalont. 

Whether the Masset chancel in Lindfield Church was built 
from the demolished chapel is impossible to ascertain without 
further knowledge. Tradition is always to be respected 
though when we have the definite statement of the barn 
being removed to the house in Lyndfeild Towne the possibility 
of confusion between the two cannot be ruled out. 


M.S.H 





NOTES. 


SEAL OF WINCHELSEA.—The tenth Annual Report oi 
the Friends of the Bodleian contains an illustration of a fine 
13th century seal of Winchelsea. On one side are the arms 
of Winchelsea, a ship with its crew, and the legend S7g1/llam 
Baronum Domint Regis Anglie de Winchellese; on the 
other the front of Winchelsea Abbey with the legend F gidio 
Thome laudum plebs cantica plro|me ne sit in angarta grea 
suns anne via. The seal is the gift of Mr. F. D. S. Darwin 
to the Bodleian Library. 


WALL-PAINTINGS AT BEDDINGHAM.—Col. the Hon. 
C. E. Ponsonby sends the following extract from the Firle 
and Beddingham Magazine :— 

Archeologists may like to have their attention drawn to 
the unusually perfect colour decoration on the east arch of 
the south arcade of the Church. ‘The painting depicts the 
Madonna with a bold scroll pattern and is a valuable example 
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of 13th century work. It has been suggested, in the absence 
of other evidence, that the painting may be attributed to 
artists connected with Lewes Priory, which, like most religious 
houses, probably possessed a school of painting. This colour 
decoration at Beddingham has recently been cleaned and 
treated with a view to its preservation by Mr. FE. T. Long, of 
Oxford. 


A MIRAGE AND THE SUSSEX COAST IN 1837.—The 
following is a translation of an extract from a Dieppe Diarist', 
dated June 15th, 1837 

“A magnificent niirage has shown itself on our northern 

horizon, where the coast of England could clearly be seen. 
This phenomenon, which depends on the conditions of 
temperature between the land and the waters, and which 
occurs particularly in the season in which we now are, 
is not so rare as might be supposed in view of the little 
attention which it is usually given; it explains very 
well why ancient geographers have contended that from 
the top of our tower of St. Jacques’, the coasts of England 
could be seen, the effects of the mirage producing an 
extraordinarily nearing effect. One day a fishing vessel 
was seen entering the piers on the English coast opposite 
to Dieppe. This fact was observed and confirmed in such 
a manner as to make it incontestable, and science accounts 
for these occurrences, which seem so marvellous and 
unbelievable.”’ 

Probably the piers referred to are those of Newhaven 
Harbour, and it would be interesting to know if any such 
mirage has ever been observed from this side of the English 
Channel. LAURENCE F. FIELD 


MUMMERS.—Those who are interested in Mummers and 
their age-old customs, of which we had a good example in 
Mrs. Baldwin’s Annals of Old Rottingdean, iv, 168, should 
read the article by Rodney Gallop on The Meaning of 
Morris, published in the July, 1935, issue of The Nineteenth 
Century and After. 


AN EPITAPH FOR GUNDRADA’S TOMB.—A REVISION 
(S.A.C. xli (1898), p.233).—In this epitaph, apart from much 
faulty punctuation and two or three points of doubtful 

(1) “‘ MSS. Anonyme et Inedit du Pollet de Dieppe ’’ (in possession 
of M. Cahingt at Dieppe). 

(2) Parish Church of Dieppe. 
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Latinity, there are at least nine mistakes in the 43 lines of 
Latin, mistakes due either to the composer of the epitaph, 
or the copyist, or the printer. They seem to have passed 
the editor, and are not included in later corrigenda. In 
ordinary cases it might be well to let sleeping dogs lie, but 
\\ith the S.A.C., to which reference is continually being made, 
it is not well. The following are corrections :—Line 2— 
remotiori .... vetustati; 3, Venerabili; 21, huiusce; 25, 
Dantibus ; 26, Secreto; 34, perinde; 37, Regnum; 309, 
laudabili. ‘There are eight gratuitous commas. ‘The original, 
we are told, is in the British Museum. If it is as transcribed, 
Restet in Pace. S. E. WINBOLT. 





QUERIES. 


ON THE PRESENT USE OF THE NAMES BEECHLAND 
AND HIGH HURST IN THE PARISH OF NEWICK, SUSSEX. 
—The Editors of Place-Names of Sussex refer to places 
bearing the above names, both at the ancient dates cited by 
them, and now (Part II, p.317). 

Both of these names, however, furnish examples, not of 
continuous use but of the revival in the 19th century of 
ancient names which had long fallen into disuse. 

Whether the premises in favour of which these names have 
been revived are the same which formerly bore these names 
is, so far as I am aware, uncertain, the question not having 
been investigated at present. 

The name ‘ Beechland’ was revived about the year 1830 
in favour of premises previously designated as ‘ Mount 
Pleasant ’ and before that as Fuller’s Lands. 

The name High Hurst was revived about the year 1860 in 
favour of premises previously without any specified name, 
except that part of them had been occasionally and variously 
referred to as Highlands and as the Island. 

These facts are clearly apparent from old parish rate books 
dating from 1777, preserved at the instance, I believe, in the 
first place of Lady Vernon of Newick Park, of James Powell 
later of that place, of the Rev. Thomas Baden Powell 
(1786-1868) and now in my own possession at High Hurst. 


T. BADEN POWELL. 


LEWES PRIORY.—At what date was the house erected 
by Sir Richard Sackville on the site of Lewes Priory and when 
was it burnt down ? (see S.A.C. xliii, 218). 

ERNEST STRAKER 
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WESTHAM PARISH REGISTER.—“ Joane the daughter 
of Joane Martine Nimiboe was baptized the xvit? daye of 
September, Anno Domini, 1576.” 

Can any reader of Sussex Notes and Queries interpret the 
word ‘ Nimiboe’ or give explanations of the two following 
entries in the same Register. 

“Nicholas Hollands a youth that was brought hither 
from officer to officer buried the 29 day of January 1631.” 

No doubt an instance of a pauper being returned from parish to 
parish to his place of settlement}. 

‘Baptized. William the son of Thomas Honiset and Joan 
his wife (Imprimis payd). May 12, 1695.” 

[Probably a reference to the tax imposed on entries in registers by 
an Act of Parliament in 1694 for five years ‘ for carrying on the war 
against France.’ See Chester Waters, Parish Registers in England, 
p-21]. 

DE LA CHAMBRE FAMILY.—Mr. Thomas F. Chambers 
would be very grateful for any particulars of the De la Chambre 
family and of the manor of Harrocks (S.R.S. xix, 202). 
Richard de la Chambre married Margery, aunt of Sir George 
Booth. What was her maiden name, and when did Richard 
die? Richard and Margery were the parents of Laurence, who 
received Harrocks on his marriage from Sir Thos. Farnfold. 
Nunsme re, 

Sandiway, 
Cheshire. 





REPLIES. 


LEAD DISCS FOUND AT ARDINGLY.—A solution of the 
mystery of these leaden discs occurred to the writer at 
Whitsuntide when visiting the Norwich Castle Museum to 
inspect the recent Roman finds from Caister. 

After duly admiring the relics my curiosity was aroused by 
an object standing in the middle of the same apartment (the 
Roman remains are consigned to the Dungeons) which 
consisted of a box-like structure with oblique slits in the lid. 
Upon enquiring the nature and meaning of this exhibit the 
attendant informed me that it was used for a game in the 
Middle Ages, and picking up a number of leaden discs of 
slightly different sizes (similar to those discovered at Ardingly) 
and standing a couple of paces back he proceeded to throw 
the discs into the slots with a degree of accuracy and skill 
evidently born of long practice in many a solitary hour. 

I could not linger because, like poor little Horace in Punch 
the other week, I was afraid of missing “‘ the beautiful torture 
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chamber,” but my cursory observation—though causing me 
some misgiving as to the amount of interest excited in the 
inhabitants of Norfolk and Norwich by the presence of 
Roman relics in the Castle—seemed to afford an explanation 
to the Ardingly problem. 

This suggested explanation is not put forward without a 
considerable degree of hesitation. I have no desire to become 
the ‘‘ Mr. Blotton ’”’ of the Sussex Archzeological Society and 
can only hope that members will not pour upon it the same 
indignation and scorn as the members of the Pickwick club 
so properly poured upon the interpretation put forward by 
the vain and disappointed haberdasher of the historic 
inscription found upon the stone from Cobham. 

ARTHUR HILL. 

[The Curator of the Castle Museum, Norwich, kindly informs me 
that the box and discs seen by Mr. H'll were used in the Frog Game as 
played in the 18th century. The players threw the discs into numbered 
slots, the highest number recorded by any one player winning the 
game. At the same time he does not think that the Ardingly 
discs were used for the same purpose. Those at Norwich are much 
smaller, measuring 14 ins. across and not pierced in any way.—Ep 


CAPITAL IN BRAMBER CHURCH (p.190).—Mr. G. C¢. 
Druce, F.S.A., kindly informs us that the carving on the 
capital in Bramber Church, illustrated im our last issue, 
represents the fable of the fox and the birds. Figure sculpture 
(in stone) of this kind is rare in Sussex. 


HEAPE HALE.—‘Heape Hale which lieth in the parish of 
Westham (p.129) ’ is probably the Upper, Middle and Little 
Hip Holes, Nos. 154-6 in the Tithe Map Index. The fields 
lie on the west of the parish where it is nearest to Otham. 
There is a field, The Hips, No. 303, but this is at the NE. 
corner of Westham, near Rickney and over two miles from 


Otham. H.J.G. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Medieval Carver. By M. D. Anderson. With 21 
plates. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d., post 6d. 

The Parish Church of St. Peter on Selsey Bill. By Edward 
Heron-Allen, F.R.S. Willis, Chichester. 6d. 

TheChurchof St.Andrew,Alfriston, with Lullington. By W. 
H. Godfrey, F.S.A. Church GuidesSeries. Barbican House. 6d. 

The Story of Fittleworth. By the Hon. Lady Maxse. 
National Review, 18 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 5s. 
An excellent example of a Parish History. 














